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Dr. Elliott's Siege Diary of the Battle of Marash 


Introduction 

Mabel Evelyn Elliott (1881-1968), a physician and missionary, earned her title of “the Florence 
Nightingale of the Twentieth Century.” Dr. Elliott came to Florida from England at age of two with 
her family. The union of her parents, Joseph Elliott and Elizabeth Ryan, in India, resulted in a large 
family of 14 children. Major Elliott was stationed in India for the British government, a career soldier. 
The Elliotts returned to England in 1875, and in 1883 the family emigrated to Florida. They first lived 
at St. Augustine and moved further down the coast to the emerging town of West Palm Beach in 1893, 
when it was nothing more than a tent city. 

Women who sought professional education in medicine were rare 120 years ago. Not one, but 
two, of the Elliott daughters wished to study medicine. Women at that time were told to be satisfied by 
studying to be a nurse. The sisters had no options to study medicine in Florida; nobody did. There was 
no medical school in Florida until the 1950s. Instead, the sisters studied at Rush Medical College 
(University of Chicago), where both graduated in 1904. Her sister, Dr. Grace E. Papot, remained in 
Chicago to practice. 

Dr. Elliott opened her first practice in Coloma, Michigan, and eventually moved the practice to 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. She developed a thriving practice and was recognized in 1915 by her medical 
peers by being elected president of the Berrien County Medical Association, the first woman to ever lead 
that organization. 

World events would soon thrust Dr. Elliott’s life and career into peril and danger. Dr. Elliott 


volunteered for active duty as a physician in 1917 as the United States entered World War I. The war in 
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Europe and the Near East (the fallen Ottoman Empire, today’s Turkey) saw the United States enter into 
the conflict. Dr. Elliott was chosen by the American Women’s Hospital Association, through Near East 
Relief, for duty overseas following the end of the war in 1918. She organized and ran a hospital in 
Marash, Turkey, for Armenian refugees, who were mostly women and children. 

The Armenian people were Christian minorities in the region, targeted by Turkish troops in a 
genocide. At the Battle of Marash, Dr. Elliott helped lead thousands of Armenian refugees from Marash 
75 miles across the mountains on foot during a winter snowstorm. She, along with many refugees, 
suffered in the harrowing conditions. Her fate was unknown for days in February of 1920, and she was 
feared dead. She led the group to relative safety in Aleppo, Syria, where she was able to send a telegram 
to her family that she was safe. 

Dr. Elliott spent several months recuperating with her family in West Palm Beach, where she 
did many speaking engagements, telling of her experiences in the refugee camps. Her siege diary was 
copied and given to members of Congress by the president of Harvard University to help illustrate the 
plight of the Armenian people. 

She returned to Turkey in 1921, after taking the position of chair of the American Women’s 
Hospital Association in 1920. She ran hospitals in Ismid, Turkey and in Erivan, Soviet Armenia. Later, 
she was stationed in Athens, Greece (today’s Istanbul) with two leading American women physicians, 
Dr. Ruth Parmalee and Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy. The situation was dire, with thousands of Armenian 
refugees starving and forgotten after the war. She witnessed the burning of Smyrna in 1922, provided 
medical care to refugees at Mytiline, and ran the world’s largest quarantine station on the island of 


Macronissi. 
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For her bravery and service, the French government honored her with the Croix de Guerre 
(French War Cross). She and Dr. Lovejoy were the only American women so honored. Dr. Elliott was 
also awarded the [ToAeuixdg Xtavpdc (Greek War Cross) for her bravery in Athens, along with gold and 
silver St. George medals by the King and Queen of Greece. 

Dr. Elliott returned to the United States a national hero, and wrote a memoir of the ordeal while 
recuperating in West Palm Beach. That book, titled Beginning Again at Ararat, catapulted her to 
national fame. A century later, the book is still held by more than 150 libraries in the United States. She 
began a national speaking tour in 1924 based on her experiences overseas. She spoke at medical colleges, 
churches, schools, and state legislatures on behalf of her efforts to save the Armenian refugees during 
this dark period of human history. 

Dr. Elliott briefly resumed her medical practice in Michigan, but a new opportunity emerged. 
She joined the faculty of the Women’s Medical College Hospital in Philadelphia (today’s Drexel 
University) to help train future female doctors. 

But her love and dedication to work overseas called her once more. In 1925, Dr. Elliott was 
offered a leading position at St. Luke’s International Hospital in Tokyo, Japan by the Episcopal Medical 
Mission. She headed the pediatrics division of the hospital and helped bring western medical knowledge 
to Japan. She was lauded for saving many infants in the hospital. On a visit home in 1929, the Palm 
Beach Post wrote: “Dr. Elliott is one of Florida’s outstanding women, who is famous for both her medical 
work in Japan and her five years of work in the Near East.” 

The gathering of war clouds in the Pacific, however, ended her long stint in Japan. All American 


citizens were ordered out of Japan in August 1941, and Dr. Elliott left, arriving in San Francisco in 
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September 1941, mere weeks from the fateful events that would occur in December 1941. She had left 
her overseas work for good, after more than twenty years of service. 

Dr. Elliott returned to her home in West Palm Beach, where she lived in semi-retirement. She 
cared for the families of her older brothers and sisters who lived in the area. She also served as the 
physician-in-residence at Penney Farm near Jacksonville. She continued to give public speeches about 
her experiences overseas. 

At the age of 85, Dr. Elliott gave her last interview, living in a nursing home in West Palm Beach. 
She reflected on a life of service, her adventures in the war-torn Near East, and her service in Japan. She 
remarked how she made her “rounds” each day in the nursing home, still listening to the call to provide 
care to those who needed it. 

Dr. Mabel Evelyn Elliott passed away in 1968 in relative obscurity. Only the Palm Beach Post 


carried her obituary. She became another woman whose miraculous deeds had been forgotten. 
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Preface 

Dr. Elliott’s first assignment in the Near East was to organize and direct a hospital in Marash, Turkey, 
for Armenian refugees. In the World War I armistice, this section of the old Ottoman Empire was to be 
occupied by the French. When Dr. Elliott arrived, the British were in charge of Marash’s safety and were 
expected to disarm the Turks. Thousands of refugees came to Marash to seek shelter, food, and health care. 
The British announced they were leaving Marash, and the French military assumed responsibility for the 


safety of the people living in Marash. It ts at this point, in early 1920, that her diary begins. 


January 23, 1920 [Friday] 

Marash, Turkey 

(Under fire) 

Dear Folks: 

No one knows how or when this letter will reach you, but you may be sure that when it leaves me, we 
will all be safe; at present we are not. Actually, we don't know what the next hour may bring forth. 

Day before yesterday at about 2:00, I was in Mrs. Power’s' room and trying on little Mary's (our maid’s) 
engagement dress when suddenly there was a shot and the fight was on. It has been raging ever since day 
and night. In two minutes, our machine gunners were in position and shots were flying in every 
direction. We stood calmly up there by the machine gun asking the man when he was going to fire. We 


took his picture (I hope it will be good). 


' Mabel Hazen Power, an American Nurse 
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All of a sudden, bing! and a bullet went whizzing over our heads, I stepped into the room back to reassure 
Miss Salmond’, (the English missionary who has a broken hip). Dr. Wilson’* came up the stairs and came 
in with me and I had just said, “We'd better get Miss Salmond downstairs,” when bing! a bullet went 
through her door past my ear. Then I said, “We must take Miss Salmond downstairs,” so he and I picked 
up the poor dear (she is seventy-six) and as we came out into the hall our poor machine gunner staggered 
out with a bullet through his lung. 

We went on down with Miss Salmond and came up to look after the soldiers and glanced out the 
window and one of our French Sentinels was lying dead in the compound gate. The machine gun man 
is doing well, and those are our only two casualties. 

The man next door is dead; he stepped out in front of the hospital to bring in his cow and they got him. 
His body lies out there. We brought most of our patients downstairs and the rest we lay on the floor so 
bullets through the windows wouldn't get them. 

Mrs. Power’s and my rooms are wrecks. I had a brass ink stand on my desk and it has a bullet hole in it. 
I will show it to you when I get home. One bullet went through Mrs. Power’s clothes closet and as a 
consequence she only has one dress that hasn't at least two holes in it. Her uniform and overcoat have 
five. 

I went out on the front porch to tell the other French soldier to pull the dead man out of the way and 


shut the compound doors and they took a shot at me that came pretty close, and I didn't stay to argue 


7 Agnes Salmond, a missionary from England. 
3 Dr. Marion C. Wilson, American 
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the question with anyone. I don't think they would have deliberately fired on me, but I had on my khaki 
uniform and I think they thought I was a soldier. 

We are all sleeping together in one room down here on the floor. Miss Salmond (we have her on a bed 
spring) on the floor, Mrs. Power, Dr. Wilson, and I. He was here the first night and all day and sneaked 
home over the back wall at dark and sent up Mr. Kerr*. The French officer up there advised Kerr not to 
come, but he did anyhow. It was nice of him for it is good to have one of our own men here. He is only 
a young chap, but I like to have him. 

My responsibilities are rather great just now. The first night about 9:00 Lieutenant Counarie came in 
over the back fence. He was having the time of his life. He left here to go to France on leave and then 
demobilize. He went up with Mr. Snyder? in the REO truck and they had about a hundred shots fired 
on them. One shot hit the steering wheel brace and another grazed his right eye (Snyder's), made it red 
and swollen and just broke the skin. He had to turn ‘round and come back and Lieutenant Counarie® 
said he drove around these mountain curves at full speed and I've been in the car ona straight road when 
he got it up to 50. I think he deserves a good deal of credit for his coolness and nerve under fire. 

This was Monday and our trouble began here on Tuesday. Lieutenant Counarie had been sent out night 
before last to locate wounded. He didn't find any wounded but found some marooned Algerians and 
brought them back. There were eight when he left downtown and when he got up here to the hospital 


there were only three left. Five persons were killed on the way. He says the streets are full of dead. Miss 


i Stanley Kerr, Near East Relief lab technician 
° Paul V. Snyder, Near East Relief driver 
° Lt. Counarie, French Military Officer 
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Blakely’ and Miss Leid*® were out and got back as far as the house across the street from us. They were 
seen at the windows once yesterday. 

Last night after Dr. Wilson got back to headquarters, he sent a soldier back after dressing as four or five 
wounded were brought out over there. We had to go to the operating room with a light and there was a 
shower of bullets until we got it out. You see, it was a great mistake to put that machine gun up there 
for now the Turks have us covered. We requested to have it removed and they took it away the first night 
over the back wall, but the Turks don't know that, and I'm pretty sure that they thought last night we 
were the machine gunners from the top floor. The French are using their machine guns and cannons 
and there is almost a constant fusillade. 

The bullets whiz over our heads constantly and the cannon shots make our windows rattle. The Turks 
have two or three machine guns, but no cannon, I understand. They have themselves entrenched in 
houses all over Marash and it is very hard for the French to get them. They could blow up the whole 
city, I presume, but you see, they would blow up Christians too in a wholesale affair like that. 

Turks are trying to come over the mountains back of us but all day long they are shelling up there against 
the white mountains. I don't think they'll get down very fast except by night and last night they had 
patrols out. The final trouble started when the French arrested six of the leading Turks here. But they 
were well prepared. The firing started in the citadel but it didn’t take long to puta stop to that as it is in 


the open. 


7 Ellen O. Blakely, Missionary 
* Inez Leid, Missionary 
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I certainly would like to see a shell or two land on the house that is firing on us. The upper story is 
nothing but a shell. The two lower floors are stone but the upper story is nothing but lathe. It was to be 
plastered on the outside and they never finished it. It is from here that they are firing. 

We have about 175 people in our household at present. What with patients, employees, and visitors who 
happen to be about when the battle began. Also a few stray ones who have come in since. They poked a 
hole in our compound wall and the people from the house beyond got in here through it. You see after 
the man was killed, they were all women (there has been a lull in the shooting for the last five minutes, 
only an occasional shot). Things get that way once in a while, and you wonder if it is the end, then all of 
a sudden, everything turns loose. 

We had one poor Armenian come in night before last. He lived with his wife and three children in a little 
adobe house next to the one where the Turks are firing on us. The Turk came in there and tried to kill 
him and he fell so they thought he was dead and went on back. He crawled through a hole in the roof 
and dropped into the garden next which adjoins the Turkish cemetery, which shows in the picture where 
Iam on horseback. (Just looking up and saw a column of smoke. Investigation reveals a house burning 
beyond the place Iam writing about. they say it is the residence of a very bad Turk—Effendi—so there 
is general rejoicing). 

It takes some ordering and maneuvering I can tell you to keep this crowd in order and we are trying to 
keep all of our people busy for it is much better for them. Of course, with everything so disorganized we 
can't do nursing in regular form. So, the nurses have extra time on their hands and you see this room 


where we eat, sleep and have our being. 
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One nurse is working on a luncheon cloth for me, my Asnive [Dr. Elliott’s Armenian interpreter] is 
making a luncheon napkin, another girl is finishing up a nightgown for me, another woman is making 
a dress out of a hand-woven material, one is hem stitching a collar for Mrs. Power, another making her 
a table napkin, and another a dress. She will certainly need it with all the holes poked in all her others. 

A little while ago someone came through the hole in the wall and said they were calling over from the 
compound beyond them that there was a boy wounded over there and could I get him over. Iam waiting 
for it to get dark and I will poke a hole in their compound wall and get them through. 

7:30 and we've done the deed. As soon as I saw it was dark enough, we went over with stretchers and 
hauled him over the compound wall which is fully 10 feet high (ladders on both sides). The three men 
went on ahead and when I got there one of the men was smoking a cigarette and I assure you it looked 
like the headlight of a locomotive. The first thing I whispered to them when I got there was “For 
goodness’ sake, put out that cigarette,” and they all exclaimed “Aman!” which means in Turkish “oh 
goodness” or words to that effect and promptly he put it out. When we got him to the hole, we could 
only get the stretchers halfway through on account of a tree so we had to pick him up and carry him the 
rest of the way. He is safely tucked in bed with his dressings on. Poor kid, he’s just Joe's age [her brother 
Joe]. The bullet entered behind went through lung and liver and out in front. He's in rather bad shape 
from loss of blood. 

Our telephone wires were cut in the beginning and the French have no wireless so we are completely cut 
off from the world. There is one thing sure I only hope you folks don't know of our situation and you'll 
never get this letter sent until I am safely out of here. I may bring it with me. Who knows? But I thought 


I would write it now when things are fresh in my mind and the firing is thick and fast just now. 


10 
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At night it seems particularly horrid. The first night none of us slept but last night I slept like a log I was 
so tired. I'd wake up and hear the bullets whizzing and turn right over and go back to sleep. I do hope I 
can do the same tonight for it gives one courage for the next day. These poor folks how my heart bleeds 
for them, they nearly all have people in the city, and they have no idea what is their fate all through this. 
Asnive’s mother and one little brother and sister are in the city. She has the oldest brother here, thank 
goodness a boy of 16 who looks 21. He is our pharmacist’s assistant so was in the compound when the 
trouble began. Poor women patients wondering what has become of their children—well, I'll skip over 
this part I don't dare stop and think. For I must go about all day laughing when I'm not scolding to keep 
up the courage of the folks here. 

There is a new noise. I'm wondering if they are grenades. You know the next war I'm in I won't have to 
learn so many new sounds (later my guess was right they are rifle grenades. I do hope whatever it is the 
French are getting somewhere with this stuff). 


It's 8:00 now and I'll add to this as things develop. I'm going to play solitaire for a while now. 


January 24th [Saturday] 

Am through with making rounds and have chloroformed a patient and fixed her up. Also had a good 
bath but with a small amount of water for we don't know when we can get any more wood, and put on 
a different dress and powdered my nose, and I even went around and wound our clocks for we must 
know the time you know. 

Last night there was a fight! This morning, I gazed at the hills and mountains and wondered that they 


were not ripped to pieces. such a roaring and splitting and it kept up the whole night through, the firing 
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gets worse instead of better. Mr. Kerr went home yesterday morning and he never got back. Suppose he 
has been warned not to come. We hoped he would come with a bit of news. It's horrid to think things 
that make you think the world is coming to pieces and not know what it's all about. They are near French 
headquarters and might hear something. We have no idea whether Turks or French are getting the worst 
of it. There are two big fires now. The homes of Turkish officials. 

Last night I had them bury the French soldier killed on Wednesday. The soldiers couldn't do it without 
their officers’ orders, so I took things in my own hands and had him buried. A patient died last night so 
we had to bury him in the yard. I hope I won't lose many patients for we already have a cemetery in the 
backyard of German missionaries. 

We are having to go pretty careful on food with 175 or 185 to feed and no telling when we can get out 
and get more. 

The men I sent out to dig the grave for the French soldier were so funny. They came back in looking so 
scared and said if only they could dig it somewhere else where there weren't so many bullets flying. 
Where I had said to bury him “there were many bullets.” So, I said, “Peckie” (all right) “dig it anywhere 
you like.” I ran upstairs and after a while I went back and said, “Well, finish.” No, they got a hole “so 
deep,” “but if Doctor would only let them wait until morning.” I laughed and I said, “Yes, wait, but they 
can see you much better in the morning you know.” Poor things, I didn't blame them the night is very 
terrifying. 

There are five Turkish buildings burning now. I feel that will have some effect for it something they can 


see. They are so queer, these Turks. 
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The morning of the second day a couple of men came up to the barracks with a white flag and said they 
wanted to stop so the French said, “Oui, Oui” and the bugle blew to “cease firing” but the Turks didn't 
“cease.” Did you ever? So, of course, the French had to start in again and in my private opinion that 
there is no one in authority who can get them stopped now. 

Another comedy just happened. I had a duck for a long time to swim in the fountain. There were two 
but one died. So, I said to Mrs. Power that we might as well eat this one for Sunday dinner tomorrow. 
It will be a change and save our other food. I had quite forgotten the difficulty of catching him in the 
front yard for it’s in full range of the “firing line.” I looked out to see Shookrow throwing stones from 
the protection of the stone wall and little Mr. Duck is so tame that he stretched his neck and didn't 
“shoo” at all, so Shookrow came up closer on all fours and finally got him shooed under the stone wall 


and I presume by now his poor little head is “offsky.” 


10:30 Sunday morning, after a night of terror. 

We had an exciting day after I stopped writing yesterday. Many more fires started in Turkish houses 
(they start them with rifle grenades) and they shelled the house from which our firing has come. Our 
front yard was so full of smoke from shells that you couldn't see our compound gate. They put two 
holes through the wall, the shells had to pass directly over our hospital and you can imagine (no you 
can't) the terrific noise. We were rejoicing over the success of the shelling when our poor old Malcon 
was missed. And I had seen him go in a dangerous place where I had forbidden any of them to go. And 
sure enough, Luther Orchanian, our pharmacist, crept carefully up there and he was dead and lying in a 


pool of blood. Poor old Malcon was our “chore boy” an enormous old man and one of my pets. I felt 
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oh so sad about it, and I think it has been a lesson to all of the others for I went about the house 
afterwards and told them all how hard I had tried to keep them all out of danger and that I had warned 
them and they would not obey. They are like children and seem to think that if they see the bullets 
coming, they can brush them off with their hands. Poor old Malcon was one of the men who was afraid 
to go out in the dark and dig the grave for me. Nobody has dared go and get his body but tonight I'll 
have them go and get it. Just after we had supper in walked Mr. Kerr and Mr. Snyder with an Algerian 
soldier. 

They had come to rescue Miss Blakely and Miss Leid from the house across the way. Also to take supplies 
back to Dr. Wilson for the wounded. He is in the Children's Hospital with it full of French wounded. 
That hospital and the French headquarters are in the same compound and the college straight across the 
street which is well protected by high walls so the bunch of them can communicate very nicely and they 
are all in together. Mrs. Power and I are here alone, and poor Miss Buckley’ is way up at the other end 
of the city. I do so wish she was down here. It must be dreadful for her, although she is well protected 
by French soldiers (when I started this it was quite quiet but things are certainly humming now, machine 
guns, cannon, rifles and rifle grenades). I went upstairs for a minute just now and a rifle bullet landed in 
the wall about a half a foot from me. The shell firing is making our house shake and the windows rattle. 
“Well as I was saying” Mr. Kerr came over to rescue Miss Blakely and Miss Lied so I drew them a plan of 
the houses and gave Mr. Snyder one of my white uniformed coats to hide under his coat which he was 


to drop in case fired on so they would think he had fallen, (bright idea of his) gave their orders to the 


’ Frances S. Buckley 
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Algerian in French (imagine poor me having to give life and death orders in French) and out they started. 
This is the plan I gave them. 

They went through the hole in the wall to the house where I got my boy, across the street into the 
Armenians, into the hospital (French) called over the wall to the ladies and back they came. You can 
imagine our feelings while they were gone. Every rifle shot I heard I'm sure my pulse record rose rapidly. 
Well, once more work proved a blessing, for we were so busy getting things in sacks for Dr. Wilson that 
the time passed quickly and you may imagine our delight when they came creeping in. Mr. Kerr was very 
discouraging in his report and with the news that a general massacre was feared they took sacks and the 
two ladies, climbed the back wall and were gone. At first, I was frightened and then I got mad and you 
all know when I'm that I can buck up against anything. Mrs. Power and I talked the situation over and 
decided that Kerr and Snyder were mere infants and they were trying to make it as bad as possible and 
with that we crawled into our downy couches on the floor but not to sleep! Hardly had we got settled 
when I heard the tramp d’ feet and knew they were French soldiers. We got up (Mrs. Power and I) and 
found nine soldiers had been sent into poke a hole where we have been climbing over our back wall. As 
far as I can make out it is to establish a line of communication by the way of the other two houses 
between us, with the administrating commander’s headquarters. Anyhow they were back and forth all 
night and for once all soldiers here we're much on the Qui Vive. [on the lookout] Hardly had we got 
that all settled and got Miss Salmond reassured and back to bed when I again sat up with a start for the 
whole place was a blaze of light and I went out to find that there was an enormous fire back of us. It 
looked very close, but on investigation showed that there was no danger and that it was Turkish 


buildings, fired by the French. I came down to where the guard was and they were shaking in their shoes 
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and Oh, how they bou! bou! ed [cried] when I told them it was a little distance and Turkish houses. 
Poor Mrs. Power and I were shaking most of the night. It was one when we came back again and Oh, 
how the bullets did fly. Two went through our bathroom window and one splintered the wood on the 
front porch. One went through the casing on the top floor and the cannon roared and the heavens 
shook. I looked out in wonderment this morning to see the world still here. And all night the heavens 
were lit in every direction with the raging fires. In front of our hospital at the other end of the city it 
must be completely burned away. Today continues and the whole city is overhung with clouds of 
smoke. 

The French are looking for reinforcements today over the Islahiyé Road. Yesterday they sent out 
Armenians dressed as Turks to meet them and inform them. We are wondering and wondering how 
they are faring and if they will be able to finish things up. A convoy went out from here last Tuesday 
when we knew nothing of what was coming, and the officers were all men we knew and we wonder if 
they'll get in safely. Mrs. Power and I laughed so Tuesday when one of those men came to say goodbye 
to us. He brought a message from the new military governor to me, apologizing for not having called 
and explaining that his work had been so pressing, he had no opportunity but he would like to come at 
his earliest convenience. We said one would think that they thought that I was the ninth sheriff or 
something. Any new man that comes in and they think is worthwhile they bring them up here to call 
the first thing. It's because they have such a good time here. We try to have it home-like and informal 


and they do have such good times. They seem to appreciate so much, anything that resembles home life. 
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Monday a.m. January 26th 

Nothing very eventful that I know of since yesterday, only that I slept and feel like a new person. The 
shooting was much less last night and I was so worn out that I made up my mind that I would stay in 
bed and sleep as the house fell down around my head. You see I can't help but feel the responsibilities 
being “generalissimo” of this place, even the French soldiers ask if they should do this and that. We 
haven't been able to get Malcon yet, but from the way the firing is today I think they can get the body 
tonight and bury him. I keep thinking every little while I'll see the poor old fellow lumber in here with 
his arms full of wood. 

It was the quietest last night it has ever been. Also, this morning, every hour produces a new big fire. 
One by one the French are piercing out the Turkish homes and burning them. This morning you could 
see dozens and dozens of Armenians running into one of our orphanages loaded with bedding and 
things. In a few minutes a great big Turkish house was a mass of flames right next to the adobe huts 
where the Armenians had left. It fills me with wonder to see the precision with which they can place one 
of these grenades all over the city. Last night our dear little “Dora Nolly” went up in flames. 

The cottage we were in last summer may be saved. The three-story place where the Germans occupied 
might be the one that went. We think from the way it looked when it burned that there was ammunition 
in it. Probably the Turks coming over the mountains were using it for headquarters. The French are 
entrenched all along back of the city, it keeps them from coming over the mountains. 

One just begins to feel safe and cozy when along comes some bullets. One just went through our toilet 
on the second floor since the beginning. A soldier just came over with a note from Valens (our buyer). 


He lives as you see by the plan, and he has quite a bunch of soldiers in there with him. We got that news 
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night before last when Miss Blakely came. He says they are well and he is always wondering how I am 
getting along and if we need anything to send two men to him. The soldier says that the French are pretty 
well honeycombed all through the city now, and that there was a bugle call for them all to be in readiness 


for a general attack. If that is the case, we will soon have to lie low and let her go it. 


January 27th [Tuesday] 

This is getting to be a journal instead of a letter. Last night towards evening we felt quite cheered up. 
Captain Arlibosse, the French doctor, came in the afternoon through our passageway. It did seem so 
good to see him and he cheered us up a lot although he told us of Lieutenant Arnault, one of our friends, 
being wounded through the lung. He was very bad for a couple of days, but much better now. Captain 
Arlibosse sent me back a present of two great Senegal guards and an orderly and promised to try and get 
through every day. We were just settling down, early, for the night when things begin to happen. A man 
knocked on the front gate. He proved to be an Armenian with a gunshot wound in his back. He reported 
massacring in his section. While I was dressing his wound, Snyder came in with sugar and soup for us 
and an encouraging letter from both Dr. and Mrs. Wilson—not an encouraging letter, but a letter of 
encouragement also a long list of wants again. 

The French sent out runners dressed as Turkish gendarmes to Islahiyé with telegrams to Adana for 
reinforcements and to Beirut for aeroplanes. We pray God they may be successful in getting them for 
the French they say can make no more progress until they receive help. All night Armenians kept coming 


in with reports of massacres. Today the guns were silent with the exception of a shot or two here and 
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there and I find myself longing for the bang of guns to keep these devils busy with them and out of other 
mischief. 

During the night two couriers with a newsy letter from Van Coppanole, officer in charge of the machine 
gun, and one from the general from headquarters asking for anti-tetanus serum. 

Oh dear, I feel when I get out of this, if I ever do, I shall never want to take responsibilities again. 

If I only had someone to lean on a bit, but I must stand alone in this great trial and can only look to my 
Creator for help and strength to do what is best for all concerned. There is not a move made about the 
place but what I have to give orders. The guards have been instructed that they are under my orders and 
I must be on hand for anything that happens day and night. Mrs. Power is a trump and my one comfort 
here. If she were the dependent kind, I don’t think I would have the strength to bear it. Poor old Miss 
Salmond is a great responsibility. You can imagine how the old dear feels over 70 and unable to stand on 
her feet. It surely keeps us busy trying to keep her cheered up. I can't see why the missionary board allows 


such persons in a country like this. 


January 29th [Thursday] 

No change in the situation, but had a wonderful thing happened to me last night. I went calling. Mr. 
Kerr and Mr. Snyder came over and suggested I go back to the college with them for a visit—it would 
do me good and I can just tell you it did. They have a trench from here to the college then one crawls on 
all fours under the college wall and while one is on all fours halfway through the hole the guard on the 
inside makes you jump almost out of your skin by suddenly challenging “Qui va la?” [Who goes there] 


“French or American” and one enters safety again. 
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Last night the boys (Kerr and Snyder) brought the glad tidings that reinforcements were near. Cannons 
at a distance were heard by many different people. We still are wondering and hoping they will come in 
today. Will they? Oh, how wonderful it will be. The Turks are getting bolder all the time. They probably 
realize that this is the end for them and they are desperate. I have a Turkish patient here whom we have 
cared for months. Dr. Artin’ sent him in for leg amputation, but Dr. Wilson, professional soul, came 
to the front and said he'd like to try to save it. That was in July and the leg is sound all right. But the 
horrid wretch is actually talking pro-Turkey, I reported him to the French and I guess they will take him 
out of here. We have a Turkish gendarme wounded upstairs when the French first came and I can't help 
but think every time I look at him that if he wasn't here, he'd be out helping to kill women and children. 
The French expect to attack from my third house tonight. There are some Turkish houses beyond there 
they want to take so we'll have some bullets flying tonight all right. 

How one's spirits go up and down. Today we are all hopeful. News came in this morning from one of 
the big churches and we heard that many, many Armenians are there. So far O.K. and I feel that they 
will be. There are many big churches and they have dug an underground passage between the two and 
the French armed all who could shoot a gun and they have been able to defend themselves. Their houses 
are all burned and no one cares for that as long as their dear ones are safe. They tell us Dr. Artin is safe 
there and we are so glad about that. 

Mrs. Power and I had a laugh over my remark in regard to the matter. I didn't realize how it would sound 


until after I said it. I said, “I'm so glad Dr. Artin wasn't killed because the Turks would be so happy 


1 Armenian doctor 
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about it,” but not very complimentary to poor Dr. Artin. You see he is quite a leader among the 
Armenians, and the Turks are crazy to get his head. We get stragglers of wounded from the massacred 
district. It is very terrible there was another massacre at the other end of the city also we can only hope 
that some have been able to escape into Beitshalom [orphanage]. 

Miss Buckley’s orphanage—a messenger was able to go to and from headquarters and back they got news 
that they were okay over there. The pastor (Solokian) who was to engage Mary (you know in the 
beginning when I was trying on Mary's dress for her engagement) was just at our gate when the shooting 
began. Someone tried to get him to come in but he said he must go to his family. I don't know the rest 
of the story, but he evidently got in the thick of things and had to run in the house next to the one where 
Miss Blakely took refuge. Night before last, his wife came crawling up to the college with five stab 
wounds and three bullet wounds and her two children were stabbed to death. She fell in the ditch and 
lay in the water for along time. Yesterday someone learned where Pastor Solokian was and last night Mr. 
Kerr and Mr. Snyder went to get him. Poor man, they say he is nearly mad. His wife was to have another 
little one and my orderly reported this morning that they operated and took the baby. She probably 
won't live. Dr. Arlibosse was over again yesterday and also last night. He is certainly a comfort to me. It 
certainly keeps me busy asking him all the questions I want to know. He sent me more men last night 
for the two houses adjoining and a soldier came in a while ago and asked me if he might fire on a Turkish 
house near us from which shots are coming. I never expected to be a general before. It is a good thing 
I'm a soldier's daughter. Our two neighboring houses are full of refugees. that is their basements, of 


course, no one dares go upstairs. 
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They are all added to my family and come to me about everything. Last night when Captain Arlibosse 
came through three of them and asked if he would take them to the college and he told them if I gave 
permission. I'm so afraid all the time that I will get something mixed up misunderstanding the French. 
Captain Arlibosse only knows one English word and it’s machine gun and he's so proud of it. I asked 
him how he knew that word and he said he had a lot of Americans in his hospital in France and they 
pointed to their wound and said machine gun—isn't that silly? The word I think that was all they ever 
said. 

We got in seven more wounded soldiers in the night. As my old patients get well, I send them down to 
the kitchen as refugees and take their beds for the new patients. 

We are going to try and take Miss Salmond over to the college tonight and it will be a wonderful relief 
to us. You can imagine with all the rest of the strain, to have a feeble old woman with a broken hip to 
reassure. Whenever there is a close attack, she begins to groan and “Doctor what was that?” “What kind 
of a gun was that?” “Where did that come from?” Dear me, “Doctor can't someone send a word of 
protestation?” “This thing must be stopped!” etc. etc., all in a thin, quivering voice. Poor old soul. I do 
feel sorry for her, but she had no business coming in here. I can't make out what the missionary boards 
think about whom they allow such things. 

The Turks sent her out here. Before, she was safely in Smyrna, and instead of going on home to England, 
she can't come here. Well, I hope we'll be successful in getting her away. I haven't told her yet and I know 


she'll object, but it will be a hundred times better for her than here. Everyone that comes into report to 
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me, she (Miss Salmond)" has to know all about it, and I have to take the time to go all over it with her 
and explain the details—falsely, or otherwise, as I see best. 

We get horrible stories from people who have escaped. I try to keep them from being repeated out there 
so many people in the basement and of course, they will sit around and talk. One mother was running 
with her two children and she was shot and killed. Her two children stopped and sat down to cry by 
their mother and they were killed, too. The wife of the photographer who has done all my photo 
printing since I've been here came in with one child—the oldest about seven—she had to leave all the 
smaller ones, one a nursing baby, and get out with this one. Can you imagine anything more awful? One 
might say she was a coward to leave her children. She might better stay and die with them. But if she had 


stayed, she couldn't have saved the one. Her husband wasn’t there, but she had word he was safe. 


January 30th [Friday] 

I had quite a big day yesterday. Several disagreeable things on my mind but all were successfully 
completed. One thing was Captain Arlibosse told me that he was coming with a corporal and two men 
to arrest Olin the Turk. He arrived at 7:30 and I showed him our man. Isn't it crazy, but do you know I 
felt sorry for the poor lad. I really hope they won't hurt him. Another one of the big things was taking 
Miss Salmond over to the college. Oh, such a ticklish job. I didn't tell her until just before we were going 
to put her on the stretcher. Captain Arlibosse was here to help me and the gang of his men. We humbled 


her on to the stretcher and off we started and had to squeeze the stretcher through the hole in the wall 


1! Salmond returned to England when able to travel. 
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and then we were in the trench you see, so the next thing to do was to lift the stretcher out of there and 
then oh! wiggles and creeps start right across the opening. And to add to the joyfulness of the party, she 
got nauseated and all of the noises! “Shhhh shhhh for the chorus.” Imagine creeping, creeping silently 
by night, us four great bivouacs carrying the stretcher with all guns in position a corporal in advance, a 
guard behind, Dr. Arlibosse in advance of all, myself, and the maid by the side of the stretcher, trying to 
hold my hand over the patient's mouth to keep the noise from sounding so loud. Well, we got her up 
there successfully and tucked in her in bed, moaning because she misses Dr. Elliott so much. 

I went to visit for a few minutes at the children’s hospital while Captain Arlibosse went in French 
headquarters and he called me on the way back. We met the French general on the way. I had never met 
him before as he just got here the day before the trouble began. A man of splendid personality, he gives 
one a feeling of security. 

Miss Schultz’’ said there was a bad typhoid case at the college to go to the hospital so I said we could take 
her back. We didn't see the child until we started away, and horror of horrors, after we got started, we 
found the child was delirious and yelling at the top of its voice all the way up. For the first yard, I was so 
scared, I really was scared and after that I thought oh well being scared isn't going to keep me from 
getting shot, and it wasn't so very bad but just the same I was mighty glad when we finally stepped inside 
the whole of our own wall. But to prove myself I wasn't in a flunk, I jumped into the trench after Dr. 


Arlibosse had, and showed him, so I was the last of the trial and the last to enter. 


? Helen Schulze, Nurse 
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We have no further news of anything. The front they are trying to lead on and expect to hold on until 
reinforcements come, they know they can never subdue the Turks here without help. In the meantime, 
they are burning the city bit by bit. There are 1,000 in the college compound now. They are feeding 
them one meal a day. I let one of the missionaries over there know I had salt to spare, but not for a 
thousand people. 

We had a poor old woman come in this morning. She came to our front gate and we let her in. She had 
a bullet through the large tendon of the hand, one through her side, and her knees had every bit of the 
skin off where she had crawled on them up here. I find myself sitting with ears strained for the sound of 
the aeroplane or big guns towards the plains. When will they come? What does the outside world know 
about us? Oh, I can stop and think. They had a sort of a gloom meeting at the college last night. ’m very 
glad I wasn’t there. Talking doesn’t do any good. It seems someone proposed that we Americans start 
walking to Aintab [a nearby town]. Such nonsense, I’ll stay right here, thank you. If the worst comes to 


worst, I'll stick it out and take my medicine here. Mrs. Power feels the same way about it. 


January 31[Saturday] 

And things are more or less the same. If anything, we are a little more crowded by the Turks. A shot 
went through our front first floor window on the other side today, the room opposite the one in which 
we live, moving and have our being. Today I had a distressed note from Vallons [the buyer]. They are 
being hard pressed. Their house would be a good one for the Turks to take for it would be next to the 
hospital and they could finish them up in a hurry. I do wish the French could feel that they could spare 


more than three men to guard it. 
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Last night was the coldest we have had this winter, a frightful wind and everything frozen stiff. Today is 
warmer and how I do hope it will stay so, for it makes the suffering tenfold of course. From now on 
there will be many dying from starvation for this is the 10th day. Last night one squadron of eight men 
(we had nine, but one was killed, a black) were all attention, for our back door neighbors were very 
active. We heard today that many more Turks got into the clumps of houses nearest us. They are the 
houses that I told Lieutenant Counarie was going to try and take from our third house. He told me the 
next night the general wouldn't let him, said they wouldn't run the chance of losing men. Now there are 
many more men. 

After we went to bed there was an unusual activity among the soldiers by our window so we got up to 
see what it was all about and they were laying a telephone line through the yard. I don't know where to. 
I'll ask Captain Arlibosse tonight when he comes, or this afternoon. He is always here about tea time. 
The boys didn't come down from the college last night. I think because there was too much shooting 
about. I had a wounded man brought in who had been shot here and the college. The bullet went 
through a soldier and killed him, then into this man. A bit of his bowels was sticking through the wound 
and the bullet is floating around in his insides. 

Ihad a glorious sleep last night, only woke up once and then I was sitting straight up in bed shaking my 
finger in the air. As you may guess I was giving a piece of my mind to the Turks who had finally worked 
their way into the hospital. It wasn't such a distressing dream (for big me) I had them well in hand and 


they were taking their scolding with their mouths open. 
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February 1st [Sunday] 

I wonder sometimes where Mrs. Power and I got the strength from to go on. Things went practically 
smooth yesterday. Dr. Arlibosse was over most all afternoon, went home to his hospital for a bit and 
then came back for dinner and stayed until 9:00, and it was a great comfort to us. He went to bed about 
10:00, and while there was more or less shooting all night, things didn't get thick until about 3:00 and 
then they came thick and fast. How the shots flew and every once in a while, you would hear ping! on 
the hospital. Somehow or other, I wasn't as nervous as usual. I had heard a good many soldiers go by in 
the night and I suppose they were clearing up some place near here. Then just as day was breaking, one 
of the night nurses came in and said Vallons, our buyer’s house was on fire. the next thing was that 
Vallons was wounded. I am sure we took in 100 people from Vallons and neighboring houses, besides 
the belongings of some of them, and their food. Vallons’ wound proved to be not so bad—a shot in the 
thigh—thank God everyone got safe and I think it is quite remarkable. 

We got our money and a few things together today in case we have to get out suddenly. What are we to 
do with all the patients in that case? God only knows, most of them could manage to crawl but there are 
others who couldn't. I am in no mood to write today. very tired, very weary. Haven't heard how Dr. 
Wilson is today. 

A woman came in here a little while ago, so indigent, for she knows of someone in the neighborhood 
who has big stores of food who is not handing it out. I said to her when she told us of the food “Do they 
want us to buy it—buy it?” “Why should you buy it—take it by force—is this a time to buy or sell?” She 
is feeding 50 people in her house next door. A time like this brings out the character in people—the 


selfishness, the nobleness, the sweetness, the greed, the self-restraint, and the braveness. Some minutes I 
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hate everybody when I see some mean petty thing and a little later, I will see someone do something big 
and fine and I feel as though it is worthwhile to be here and help. If it's the finish, it's the finish, that is 
all. 

One of our girls said something big night before last. When we took Miss Salmond away, she came to 
Mrs. Power and said that we did that because she and I were going to leave and Mrs. Power said, “We 
wouldn't leave you out Mary,” and she said, “Even a mother leaves her child at such a time.” Wasn't it 
dear and big and understanding? 

A note just came from Dr. Wilson asking if I had a man on the place who we could send out as a 
messenger to Aintab, and a plea to Admiral Bristol. I am looking up a man. He said in his note he 
thought Mrs. Power and I ought to have a war cross. How silly a war cross sounds, but it bolstered me 


up to think he thought we were doing our part. 


February 2nd [Monday] 

Nothing special has happened since yesterday except Mrs. Power and I went over to the college and 
children's hospital, where there was a note from Mrs. Wilson asking me to come up there. They wanted 
me to stay there a couple of days. She gets so worried when he [Dr. Wilson] is sick. Imagine me staying 
away from here a couple of days. 

We are looking for big things this afternoon. The French are going to bombard all about here beginning 
at 4:30. I pray God it may be successful. Of course, it wouldn't finish things but it would help, and a 


failure but upset the Turkish morale. 
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I'm having sandbags put in all the windows as high as our heads and this is going to reduce the risk 
considerably. I am sending 100 of my family over to the college tonight. It's a fright to have to try and 
keep all this bunch straight besides all the rest of the work. Captain Arlibosse brought in five more of 
his wounded last night. I am urging him to bring all he can from his place for he is in a very dangerous 
position. This place is bad enough, but his is worse, and would be much easier to surround. We have a 
place for poor Lieutenant Arnault tomorrow, when I get some refugees out. As it is we have every nook 
and cranny in the place filled. Thirty people slept in the ironing room. The woodshed is packed, also the 
morgue. Lieutenant Arnault sent his uniform over today to be cleaned up. It did look so pathetic with 
the holes through the coat, front and back, and both the coat and pants were covered with blood. I had 
one of our best darners mend it and she did a lovely job. Captain Arlibosse will bring him over here 
tomorrow and I know he will be very happy for he loves to be very “homey.” 

Yesterday Dr. Wilson sent a message out by the Zeytun men that come in the day before yesterday. The 
French sent out a call for help from that way too. 

Iam feeling much more “set up” today. I suppose it's because nothing tragic has happened for 24 hours 


we have 27... 


February 3rd [Tuesday] 

Don't remember what I was going to say when I was interrupted. Think it might have been that we had 
27 people in the ironing room. Think not, for we had 30 odd. 

The bombardment party was a grand success yesterday afternoon. It started as per schedule and it was 


terrific. Some of the shrapnel landed in our front yard. They finally got the house which has caused us 
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so much trouble. I said long ago they shelled it. There were three big holes in it, but they came back in 
and were occupying it as big as life. So yesterday they were successful in firing it. Soldiers threw big 
petroleum torches on it, and imagine our excitement and initial despair when they finally gave up as the 
7th one and we came down from our peephole to eat our supper with our hearts in our boots, and just 
after we set down, they threw the 8th and it caught. It was a terrific fire. They must have had quantities 
of ammunition there for there was one explosion after another. We fairly danced with joy and made the 
remark to Mrs. Power what a horrible thing to have conditions such that we are rejoicing at seeing 
destruction, especially knowing there were many lives lost there. This war business certainly gives me 


more emotions than anything you can imagine, ups and downs and everything else. 


February 4th [Wednesday] 

Things seem to be picking up. We had an unusually quiet night. First Evangelical Church is still safe and 
they have food as the news came to us before. A messenger got through from there again today. My little 
Hojop is going to try and get through to Beitshalom today. I do hope he can. He said, “By the grace of 
Allah” he would get through and then haul a dirty old amulet out of his pocketbook and said that this 
was protecting him. Another Armenian standing near left and I said, “Don't do that that is only a symbol 
to him of something higher.” And Hojop said, “Yes, a patient once got well by swallowing a prescription, 
thinking it was medicine.” 

Our head nurse (Armenian) was just talking to me and said that the house where they are shooting from 


the most in back of us is the house of a woman who was a patient of mine. I said, “I wish I hadn't done 
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anything for her now,” and Miss May Seetman said, “If she would come back tomorrow, doctor, you 
would do for her.” What a strange mixture we are. 

Two weeks this afternoon since things started the French are gradually gaining ground even without 
reinforcements and I hope they will be able to finish things up before help comes, as it will have a more 
crushing effect on the Turks all over the country. 

Captain Arlibosse brought Lieutenant Arnault over last night and I fear greatly for him. I had no idea 
he was so sick. Poor boy, he is so dreadfully emaciated and I find his lung with a larger area of 
consolidation. He is running quite a temperature. Well, Mrs. Power is nursing and there is nothing we 
have that he cannot have if he wants it. Mrs. Power fixed his room up so it looks so pretty and homelike. 
We will certainly be all broke up if he doesn't get well. 

I have a dreadfully sick French boy upstairs with pneumonia and I'll howl, that’s all, if he dies, for he 
looked at me so pathetically the first night he came in and said, “Me, who have been counting the days 
until I go back to France and now, I will die.” Well, he'll go back to France if will power and care will get 
him there. 

We know nothing more than we did but we know this “something gonna to drap pretty soon.” 


[meaning unclear] This can't go on like this forever. 


February 5th [Thursday] 
You may not recognize it but this is a picture of my back and the dotted line is a trail of a cootie [body 
louse]. Can you imagine me knowing there was a cootie wandering all over my body and not taking the 


trouble to get up and get it? Well, I got it this morning. It was in my sleeve. I woke up and said 
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“Aznive,”(she is sleeping beside me on the floor these nights) “will you come and get this cootie? It's 
been waddling all over me all night.” We are getting quite a few with the refugees. I hate to think what 
it would be if it was warm weather. Thank goodness, bed bugs don’t like the cold. 

It is interesting to note the peculiar sensations one has at times like this. I have been reading the “Sky 
Pilot” which Miss Salmond left here and it gave me a strange feeling of unreality when anything was said 
about any of the characters going for a ride or taking a walk. Already in two weeks, it seems unreal to me 
that there are people in the world who can open the door and take a walk or go about their business in 
safety. 

We got very good news yesterday. Good news from two points of view. We got word that Captain 
Fontaine is in the lower part of the city back from Islahiyé and that Captain Delmas is back with his men 
from Aintab. They both have wounded soldiers but no dead and no officers wounded. It seems that 
several of our friends whom we are anxious about are safe and it means that we have a lot more help. But 


you can have some idea of the state of affairs when I tell you that they have been in the city. 


February 6th [Friday] 

I have sat here for two minutes wondering how I could put in mere black and white words my feelings 
just now. It can’t be done. I would have to have a “spectroscopic pencil” to properly color them. 

An aeroplane appeared over us this morning. Oh, the thrills and excitement! It flew around, dropped 
messages, whatever they were. I don't know whether the French found any of them or not. The Turks 


fired on them a lot, but they have no anti-aircraft material thank goodness. Lieutenant Arnault is (was 
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interrupted here by the arrival of a second aeroplane) it stayed longer and the French barracks fired two 


rockets to indicate their position. 


February 7th [Saturday] 

Too much going on yesterday to get any farther. Nothing further happened except two letters, one 
addressed to the French and one to the Americans from the Turks. We don't know what the French one 
was but the one to the Americans said, this was a national movement not local and they could not stop 
it if they would. In other words, it is a Mustafa Kemal's movement. By now you people in America no 
doubt no more about this affair than we do, French or Americans. 

Another good piece of news yesterday. Asnive heard from her mother. A man from the Latin Church 
(Lieutenant Van Coppanole's fort) came over and she sent word by him. You can't imagine her joy to 
know that her mother, brother, and sister (12 and 14 years old) are safe. You can imagine how we are 
hemmed about when I tell you of the Latin Church only five-minutes-walk from here. 

We found a ball lodged in our front stair banister this morning. One wonders each minute if this is to 
be our last hour here. Really, sometimes I think (selfishly) that if it would take strike square and finish 
it, 1 couldn't wish for anything better. I would hate to get wounded though and have to lie idle. As it is, 
I am of service. Indeed, I don't know what on Earth these French would do without us. They call on us 
for everything. Yesterday Lieutenant Arnault said, “Thank God for you people. What would we do 
without you? I know I for one would have never gotten well if you hadn't brought me here." He is so 
grateful for everything, poor fellow, and I'm not at all sure he will get well now. He has a lot of 


confidence in me and that helps a lot. 
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My poor pneumonia French boy died yesterday afternoon. How Mrs. Power and I did wish he would 
live. Covi, poor boy, in the morning he took out some postcards from France and was crying over them. 
Oh, it is terrible, terrible, to bury these poor chaps over here. I can't help it perhaps it is wicked, and I 
was indignant at the United States for not taking the mandate of this country, but I'm glad, glad, now 
that they didn't. I couldn't stand to be home and know that a lot of our American boys were over here 
in this devilish hole and dying like this poor boy died, crying for home. And now I've had to dump him 
in a hole in our backyard. 

Day before yesterday we had another upset due to disobedience. Two refugees and a boy I’ve spent a lot 
of time on getting him well of pneumonia, went out of the compound without leave, to pillage an 
evacuated Turkish house, and my convalescent patient didn’t come back with the other two. After 
about four hours he came crawling back with a bullet through his lung and a terrible wound in his side. 
Two bullets almost in the same place, smashed his pelvic bone almost to pieces and through his bowels. 
He died a few hours later. I have eight graves now in the yard and have a patient dying now. 

It is miraculous that none of the Americans have a scratch for we all go about our work taking such 
precautions as we can but we are all so ignorant of warfare. There is nothing much we know we can do. 
Captain Arlibosse and the Wilsons are following the idea of the sand in the windows. God knows, how 
I happened to think of it but it has been a great help. 

A young Armenian girl (20 years) was shot in Wilson's house night before last. Ball lodged in her spine 
and she is paralyzed from her waist. God spare me that kind of a wound. It lasts too long afterwards. 
We had a very busy day yesterday making flags. We thought we'd better be getting something up to 


indicate our whereabouts with aeroplanes flying about so we made a United States flag and a Red Cross. 
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We had to cut up an old blue dress for the starfield and when it was done it was lovely. We found enough 
red material for ours, but when Dr. Arlibosse came in and wanted one too we had an awful time trying 
to get some material (red). He finally found some over his place (an Algerian sash or something) and we 
hustled around and made him one. He was going to help us put ours up. We have two flagpoles, but we 
found the ropes are down so we had to hang them over the rail. He went over to his place to put up his, 
and while he was gone Luther (pharmacist), Mrs. Power, and I went up and put up ours. There wasn't 
much time between dark and moon up so we didn't wait for him. And it was a good thing for there was 
a lot of firing and he couldn't get across until the moon was well up. I'll tell you we did some hustling 
up that porch. Sneaked out and without a word we started at our work. Only one bullet whizzed by. 
Captain Arlibosse said he couldn't get his flag up. Everything was already when the firing began. It is 
hard to realize that our nice porch upstairs where we used to spend such peaceful rest for hours is a place 
of sure death, if you stay awhile. 

Mrs. Power and I had a great laugh yesterday over Luther. He has proven himself a splendid fellow 
through this and I don't know what I should do without him. He was in the Turkish Army all through 
the war as pharmacist, and they had him right out on the battlefield a great deal, caring for the wounded 
so he knew the Turk and their manner of warfare. He is a little timid hesitating chap, scared to death 
and devoted to me. I have appointed him my right-hand man about here and he goes about telling 
everyone, “the Director” wishes this, that etc. What do you suppose he did yesterday? Called over to the 
Turk's house where they are doing the worst shooting and got him to come out, mind you, and then 
said, “You are not to fire on the hospital, you know it is not permitted to fire on a hospital. The Director 


is very angry about it and she will hold you responsible.” Did you ever hear of anything so funny? I 
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chuckle every time I think of it. The Turks swore up and down they never did, and never would, fire on 


the hospital, mind you, and the hospital looking like a colander from all their shots. 


February 7th, in the evening [Saturday] 
This is the first night I have written but it is quiet. No wounded brought in and I must tell you all the 
news. In the first place, we were sitting (Captain Arlibosse, Mrs. Power, and I) and feeling rather happy 


about the aeroplanes when two of the women came in and said the First Protestant Church was burning. 


February 8th [Sunday] 

Was interrupted here and was on the go more or less until 4:00 this morning February 8th and now it is 
my birthday. Hope I will never have “many returns” like this. Well, as I was saying, the First Evangelical 
Church was burning and we thought there were hundreds of refugees in it. We found later that they 
had all gone over to another safe church. Well, as you may imagine, we are much in the dumps, but on 
top of it came the joyful news that the French reinforcements were in the lower part of the city and soon 
we began to hear signs of it. For we had more shelling than ever before. The cannons here had been short 
of ammunition and they haven't been able to do what they wanted to do. There were two big fires 
besides the enormous one at the First Evangelical Church which burned a whole quarter of the city. We 
doubled our guards around the compound walls and had everything full of water for that is our greatest 
dread here, that the Turks will set us afire. The French had given me rifles for the men to guard, and that 


I couldn't rest last night, and wandered about to be sure everyone didn't go to sleep. 
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From now on we will have to be doubly vigilant for it looks as though the Turks are not going to 
surrender. and they will do what damage they can before facing their greatest prophet, Muhammad, and 
receiving their merits for the destruction of Christians. 

Mrs. Power and I witnessed an exciting battle yesterday. We went up to the third floor to see the shelling. 
They would throw shells into the Turkish quarters over to the left of us and the Turks could be seen 
swarming like ants up out of the hill where there is a cemetery. Then a shell would come along—bang! 
from the reinforcements and they'd rush madly back. Then the rifles would go, spit, spit all among them. 
We do wish for glasses here [binoculars]. We could see much more. 

It was comparatively quiet this morning. But there is a good deal of shelling and machine gun work this 
afternoon. The reinforcements seem to be working up through the city contrary to Captain Arlibosse’s 
expectations, who thought they would pass around the edge to the barracks. 

I was much amused last night at Captain Arlibosse. He went up to French headquarters and he was in 
bad humor when he came back. He said anybody who would soon be a neuranesthanic [a person with 
general malaise] if he stayed up there long. He said there were too many officers and none of them could 
agree. Each one criticized what the other suggested and they were all nervous and fidgety. He said one 
might stay, but it was too depressing, so I said, “You can come here where we are calm and happy,” and 
he said, “Bien, sure, it ust beaucont plus hemense in.” [meaning unsure] 

He spends nearly all his time here. comes at 10:30, stays for lunch, tea and dinner, only going back to his 
place for a couple of times. He does four or five dressings over here, the rest I care for. We are getting in 


15 frozen feet cases tonight and probably five others. I am sending over all of our walking cases to 
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Captain Arlibosse to make room for them. As soon as any of the soldiers can walk, I send them over to 
him. 
Our previous aeroplane just came and he has gone back. “So near and yet so far.” Wouldn't it be great 


to talk with him even at that it seems at connecting link with the outside world. 


February 9th [Monday] 

We had quite a nice dinner last night for my birthday. Captain Arlibosse sent over a chicken and four 
eggs. Just imagine the luxury. We still have potatoes so we had a very good dinner. We have been eating 
horse and mule meet and it is really very delicious. We both like it. This morning, we had to have French 
ration and coffee and it is awful stuff. The war has nothing to do with this. We would have run out 
anyway. 

Today came to me that Miss Buckley, who has the orphanage, was killed on the first day. We know that 
at the rescue some women were killed the first but never heard this before. I don't believe it, I couldn't 
stand the horror of it, believing it, and I have said nothing to Mrs. Power about it. 

The French reinforcements consist of three battalions, which means nearly 3,000 men and eight 
cannons. There is fierce fighting on all sides of us this morning, and we are having the biggest snowstorm 
of the winter. Snow lies thick on everything and there is nothing to be seen even the sounds are muffled 
and we can't judge how near or far the shooting is. The French have taken all the city to the west of us 
except these beastly neighbors of ours. Lieutenant Counaire told us last night that he tried again to set 
them on fire and even got upon the wall with his men but he said he got down faster than he got up. 


Evidently none of the cannon so far have been in a position to touch them. 
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I will have a more peaceful night tonight. I know these Turks are “non est hick.” [meaning unclear] 
One of our nurses got word last night that her two little children were killed and her sister-in-law 
(another nurse), mother also. The commandant of the machine gun company here has been killed. Only 
officer lost so far that I know of. 

Lieutenant Arnault was very bad yesterday but better today. 

I think I shall have to add a few houses to my plan for I have some story to relate about it. Beyond the 
second house from us is a narrow alley and the next house is all stone and Turkish. The people in it, 
however, have been very quiet and peaceful as far as I can make out. Last night they threw a letter over 
the wall and it dropped in this little alleyway. Of course, no one dared go out and pick it up on either 
side so they came to me to know what to do about it and I said, “Crawl over the wall and tell them, to 
go to the person from whom the letter came and tell him to write another one.” (Bright Idea, eh?) So 
later on, another letter came. It was from a Turk whom the Armenians hoped had protected some 
Christians. There were two letters—one a note which I have saying that he had 35 women and five men 
in his house but the other Turks had forced him to give them up and they were all killed. The other was 
a letter addressed to Mr. Lyman (missionary) asking the Americans to plead for the lives of Turkish 


children. What do you know about that for nerve? 


February 10th [Tuesday] 
The day of the 9th started out as usual until Captain Arlibosse came and we both noticed he was very 
much distressed. And nothing we could do would jolly him up. He went up to headquarters coming 


back looking worse than ever. At lunch he gave us the worst blow of all. I shall never forget that awful 
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moment when he said, as though he was telling us that we were all going to be killed the next hour, that 
the French were to retreat. It was many minutes before we could actually believe it was true it was almost 
too crushing to rise under, but we couldn't lie down and die as one wished, so we immediately began 
making plans and then commenced a time of horror which is still with us and which I feel now that I 
can never forget sufficiently to be even comfortable eventually. 

None in the hospital knew anything and the French were anxious to keep them from finding out. We 
went immediately up to see what the other Americans were going to do. My head was swimming with 
the thought and plans. We did a lot of talking but as far as going or staying was concerned, each must 
decide for themselves. The way was difficult and dangerous if we left. More horrible to think if we 
stayed. The question in my mind was whether we could do any good by staying. The Armenians had 
the news up at headquarters before we did everyone crying and screaming about. Poor wretches, they 
might have saved their screams for other things. Captain Arlibosse looked happier when I told him Mrs. 
Power and I were going along and Miss Schultz had decided to. The rest had not decided. Lieutenant 
Counarie’s face is as white as a sheet. Poor boy. He was all shot to pieces. Captain Arlibosse had to get 
out all the wounded last night. It was simply heartbreaking to see Lieutenant Arnault. He left us crying 
out loud and sobbing, poor, poor boy. He hasn't gotten through and we haven't heard of him here and 
there and now, he, before I left the college, a note came for me that the news had reached the hospital 
and what would they do. 

I think for the rest of my days, I shall suddenly, from time to time, hear that sentence, gently said, almost 
in a whisper, “What shall we do now, doctor?” I have stood and stared dumbly, for minutes at a time, in 


an absolute despair, what to say next. I told them all to stay quietly in the hospital until morning as Mrs. 
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Power and I would stay all night. But when they saw us preparing to leave the questions of many were 
solved, for they just packed up their things and left. 

We were both getting as many people settled as we could and in the meantime people from everywhere 
were piling in, the compound was a mass of people, parents came and picked up their children (almost 
dying) and carried them off, everyone knew of the number of Turks so close to us and they were taking 
no chances. In the midst of things Dr. Arlibosse was getting all the soldiers out of the place. He said they 
would stay with us all night which was certainly a relief to me. We had a lot of attention that night for 
Mr. Kerr came down. He thought we were leaving that night and he came to guard the hospital in our 
place. Mr. Kerr brought word that all Armenians who were going had better go that night as the French 
might issue an order forbidding any children from leaving with them. 

So, I bundled up our poor girls. I thought my heart would break when I sent out my poor little Aznive. 
She cried so quietly and said, “Oh doctor, I thought I wouldn't care so much if I had to die if I could 
stay with you.” But I gave her everything nice and warm and started her out on her long journey with 
her brother [Luther]. 

Of course there was no sleep for us that night. Possibly I slept two hours. We all were down on the floor 
on our beds in the same room with an almost empty hospital. We had no help, so we had to get our own 
supper. The next day we packed our trunks and fixed our bed rolls. Mrs. Power went up to the hospital 
with Dr. Arlibosse and when they came back, they brought in a woman with a gunshot through the 
pelvis and out through the abdomen. She was shot just in front of them. The poor old thing died just 
before we left. A woman whom I didn't expect to live long (TB case) got out of bed and sat on the floor 


during the night, and I found her sitting stark naked straight and frozen stiff. We had no way of thawing 
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her out. The ground was too frozen to dig a hole to bury her so I had her taken in the yard and it was 
rather a gruesome site to leave there when we left. But what could we do? 

We went to the college for supper and Lieutenant Counarie and Captain Arlibosse gave us our 
instructions to crawl to the Caserne at 6:00. Miss Dougherty’’ and Dr. Khatcher in the meantime had 
decided to come with us. So as soon as it was dark us four women (we didn't know where Dr K. was) 
went groaning along through the trenches from the college to the Caserne, arrived there safely and we 
were glad to be welcomed into a nice warm, cozy, filthy dirty room, where we were put out of the yells 
and cries of the wretched refugees. 

It was very trying, leaving the rest of the folks and we who left would have been happier had they come. 
Everywhere we asked of Miss Buckley but no one knew and they were ever in doubt as to whether the 
soldiers could get ready. We sat around waiting when a contingent went out with most of the refugees 
and we were to wait for Lieutenant Van Coppanole to come but we waited and waited and he didn't get 
through before we left. 

We were sitting around the fire having a quiet time of it when a soldier rushed in and yelled something 
to Lieutenant Counarie and it was to the effect that there was a fire in the Caserne and he whispered to 
me on the side (why I should be seared half out of my wits) that it was next to the Arsenal which meant 
if it spread, we would probably all be blown into kingdom come. I said nothing to the others, of course 


and we sat there talking, me expecting to take my first fly in the air any minute. 


13 Minnie E. Dougherty, Nurse 
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Soon they came in and said it was O.K. all the damage it did was to burn up a couple of Turkish 
prisoners. We finally got the order to start and with trembling hearts for what was before us we stumbled 
into the dark. This was at 10:00 p.m. Tuesday, February 10th and we were on the march continuously 
until 3:30 p.m. Wednesday, February 11th. 

I was anxious about some of my friends who would not get out. Captain Arlibosse had to stay back to 
remove his guards from his and my hospital, after Lieutenant Van Coppanole had come through from 
the Latin Church. We had tramped silently along uphill and down dale when after about two hours we 
ran into Van Coppanole, gay and festive as ever. They had made a short tour and his company was on 
hand. He immediately took me under his wing. He had a young girl with him [La Petite] from the Latin 
Church who was all alone and off we started. I had no more fear from then on for he is so big and brave 
and confident. By this time the moon was up and we struck out across the country and got to the big 
camp before you could say scat. 

Such a site and such a night as far as you could see campfires, horses, wagons, soldiers, refugees, camels 
all a great mixture of sound and sight. We sat down and rested by a fire made of straw and proceeded to 
get colder and colder. Van Coppanole wrapped me up and tucked me in and the poor soldiers came with 
their frozen wet feet to get a place to the fire. 

We rested for probably three quarters of an hour when the order came to march. I had expected to see 
the others, but I didn't, so on we went, but we didn’t stop again until 8:30 when we sat down to eat. We 
had begun to pass women and children dropping by the wayside. It is something indescribable to have 
seen such things. We picked some up, one little child especially. Van Coppanole, La Petite and I walked 


over and got onto a horse. I have no idea how any of these first ones ever got through. We sat down ina 
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place somewhat sheltered from the wind, it was very cold and as I sat there, there were 12 people dying 
within twelve feet of me. I could have eaten with more or less relish (frozen meat and bread), only one 
of the dying ones was a mother and her little boy of about eight was trying to make her sit up. He was so 
weak himself he couldn't make much more noise, but he whimpered “Anna, Anna” and picked up her 
clothes and the poor thing would make another effort and fall down again. I swallowed a little food and 
when Van Coppanole wasn't looking, I gave most of it away. All through the march he insisted upon 
my eating. Food chokes one when there are hundreds without any about you. We rested here for a half 
hour and on again with no stop and no more food, until we reached El Ughlie at 3:30 p.m. Tired? 
Rather. I could have ridden in a wagon or I could have ridden horseback but I wanted to see if I could 
do it. I wasn't any more tired than most of the soldiers and not footsore at all. We slept in a mud house 
that night and all were too busy and too tired to find the Americans for me. By the time we settled and 
had eaten a good meal with real beef off a cow we picked up on the way, and got beds made it was nine 
and. we were up for the march by 5:30. It was much warmer, but this beastly habit of the French of 
drinking a cupful of half warm sloppy coffee and nothing to eat is rather hard on a breakfast-eating 
American. 

Still, I got along very well with a piece of chocolate from Van Coppanole’s (Muscetta) [brand of Italian 
chocolate] we marched for an hour or so when I was unceremoniously put on horseback without any 
questions asked and I was jolly glad to get there we were put on as a left flank guard soon after, so off we 
started for the mountains. 

Such a wonderful day as I had. We stayed out there all day. Had a lovely dinner at 10:00 on top of a 


mountain overlooking “Ginour Geal.” We had meat again with coffee and bread. The view was lovely 
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all day and the sight of that column was marvelous. Four battalions with its guns, provisions, etc. 
including the train of 300 camel and back of that refugees as far as the eye could reach. El-Oghlia was 
5,000 although it was much less when it reached its destination. We came down the column as night was 
falling at Bel Puna and camped there for the night. 

Saw the others there, but as they had no fire, we waited for their kit and had to eat all day. I decided to 
stick by my pal and he was delighted when I came back and informed him, I liked his camp best. I was 
immediately seated by the fire where I toasted to my heart's content and ate a good supper. And where 
I was treated to a site of good fellowship and comradeship as I had never seen before. Van Coppanole 
had some food left, some two or three others had very little and others had absolutely none. But I assure 
you, anyone that came along got a good chunk of that precious bread and whatever else there was as long 
as it lasted. 

We got off to bed and up at 5:30 and started out to find a frightful blizzard holding forth. Hell will have 
no terror for me after that day. It started out a tragedy and it ended a hell. The snow was so thick one 
could see only but with difficulty and then only a couple of yards. No one could imagine the utter 
confusion—imagine thousands of men getting in line to form a column, thousands of refugees doing 
the same, yells of mothers separated from their children, screams of children wallowing in the snow who 
had lost their parents. We were obliged to start without even our meager cup of coffee, but was well 
wrapped, and my good comrade always at my side, caring for me was such tenderness. 

Off we started in our long trek and it lasted 14 hours, and all the food my comrade and I had was a bar 
of chocolate and one biscuit, not a mouthful to drink. We saw hundreds of people dropped by the 


wayside and at the last it was absolutely all I could do to get to the barracks at Islahiyé. The last two hours 
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I had the impression that I was walking on a ledge with a precipice on both sides—a path just wide 
enough for Van Coppanole and I. 

The column had become quite quiet and every little while there was a wild cry and some poor wretch 
fell from the lines to perish in the snow. There were spirits of conversation as the officers discussed the 
possibilities of our being lost and I shall never be thankful enough to Van Coppanole for his optimism 
that night. He insisted we were all O.K. and even when he began to discuss the possibilities of a night in 
the snow without any food, we all gave a sudden gasp. What was that? My God, a train whistle and 
Islahiyé. A train whistle under ordinary circumstances would be exciting enough for I hadn't heard one 
in four months, but a train whistle when you are beginning to think that you were stranded in the snow 
was a miracle. 

We got up to the first buildings, and here was all the confusion and yells and a man told us our company 
was to go to the barracks which sounded good enough. And then we saw a kitchen wagon and drank 
hungrily (or thirstily) of a cup of ice-cold coffee. No fire yet. But oh, I was grateful for it. Then we started 
out for the barracks which came pretty nearly being the finish of all of us, for it was up on a very high 
hill, very steep and no path so that we had to go through snow up to my hips and sometimes to my waist. 
Poor Van Coppanole was nearly dead with his poor feet. You see, the men had to wade across streams 
and all while I was on the horse for that so their feet were in painful condition. I finally gave out 
completely so that even with the aid of my strong comrade I couldn't move. He wanted me to get on his 
back, he had carried me over many streams that way, but I refused him. Was too much. So, they managed 
to get me on the horse. The orderly kept falling down in the snow and twice he just lay there and Van 


Coppanole had to kick him to make him go on. 
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Finally, La Petite started falling and it was all I could do to hold myself on. So, I kept trying to encourage 
her to hold on, but finally off she went and the poor little thing let go of me as not to drag me off with 
her. But it was only a minute later that down went the man, then the horse, and me, all rolling in the 
snow together. Van Coppanole came and picked me up and waited to put me on the horse again and I 
said (in my best French) “not much, Iam mad now, I can do it.” 

But I didn't do much at that. The poor fellow had to drag me the rest of the way and when we got in. I 
was rubbed, my shoes and puttees [wraps above the boots] taken off by the soldiers, my hat and wraps. 
Poor Van Coppanole sat there too exhausted to move, but giving orders what to do for me. Very soon 
an officer rushed in and I was to come into their mess and no one was allowed to carry me piggyback 
but Van Coppanole, for I absolutely couldn't move by then. I was taken in and plunked on a bed and 
one officer gave me hot toddy while another rubbed my hands and I was generally made as comfortable 
as possible. Also, I was fed. I had everything I wanted but water—wines of all kinds, but water there was 
none until I absolutely demanded snow and I was given it. When I saw the condition of the officers that 
came in, I began to get scared—one was raving crazy. Another fell flat on his face and lay there until 
someone picked him up. Poor Van Coppanole’s feet were a site—they were badly frosted and it was 
three days before he could put on his shoes. 

Lieutenant Cocon, one of Van Coppenole’s sub-lieutenants, had his foot frozen and at the present 
(writing in Adana on 2/21) is here in the hospital. The next day I was unable to move and was very 
tenderly cared for there. Captain Jouyan, whose guest I was, is a dear and speaks English very well. I 
couldn't wait the next day to get news of the rest. So, Captain Jouyan inquired for me, found the girls, 


and reported them at the station. Poor things, had no place to sleep that night and left that afternoon 
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for Adana. They were worse off than I was in every way, only I had walked and my legs wouldn't move 
to the next day. Otherwise, I was pretty fine. 

The second day after I was able through the doctors there to get all our cases on the train for Adana and 
I managed to struggle down to see that they got together and then couldn't finish my climb up the hill 
and had to be carried piggyback up in turns by an aviator, one of the men, and Van Coppanole. I sent a 
note of recommendation to the nurse to the hospital which gave them a job immediately and Monday 
we are going to take four of them out to Beirut. 

End of the Diary 

Notes: 

Miss Buckley, who ran the orphanage, was not killed as initially reported. The American nurses, “Little 
Mary” along with Aznive, Luther, and their mother made it out safely. Dr. Elliott arranged travel to the 
United States for Mary, Aznive, Luther, and their mother. 

A few of the place names were corrected for spelling (place name as it was in 1920). 


Clarifications appear in [brackets]. 
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